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For MONDAY, Serremser 4, 1615. 





The elegant and energetic Speech of Mr. Phillips, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, in the Case of 
Guthrie v. W. P. B. D. Sterne, for Crim. Con. 


Tue case having been opened, Mr. Phillips said— 


My Lorp, anp GENTLEMEN, 


IN this case I am of counsel for the plaintiff, who has de- 
pitied me, with the kind concession of my much more efficient 
wllesgues, to detail to you the story of his misfortunes. Jn 
ihe course of a long friendship which has existed between us, 
migioating in mutual pursuits, and cemented by mutual at- 
wehment, never until this instant did 1 feel any thing but plea 
we m the claims which it created, or the duty which it im- 
ped. Ln selecting me, however, from this bright array of 
kaning and of eloquence, 1 cannot help being pained at the 
indvess of a partiality which forgets its interest in the exer- 
twe of its affection, and confides the task of practised wisdom 
tothe uncertain guidance of youth and inexperience. He has 
thought, perhaps, that truth needed no set phrase of speech— 
(misfortunes should not veil the furrows which its tears had 
ol, 55, 5 0 burned, 
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burned, or hide, under the decorations of an artful drapery, 
the leart-rent heavings with which its bosom throbbed; he 
has surely thought, that by contrasting mive with the powerfil 
talents selected by his antagonist, he was giving you a proof 
that the appeal he made, was to your reason, not to your feck 
ing,—-to the integrity of your hearts, not the exasperation 
of your passions. Happily, however, for him, happily fo 
you, happily for the country, happily for the profession, 
ou subjects such as this, the expenence of the oldest amongg 
us is, bet ‘slender—-deeds such ag this, are not indigenous 
io an Irish soil, or naturalized beneath an Irish climate. We 
uioar of them indeed as we do of the earthquakes that com 
vuise, or the pestilence that infects less favoured regions; but 
the record of the calamity is only read with the generous scepe 

tm of iunocence, or an involantary thanksgiving to the 





piovidence that hath preserved us. No matter how we may 
ha eraduated in the scale of pations—no matter with what 

reat we imay have been adorned, or what blessings we ma 
ia cen denicd-——no matter what may have been our feuds, 


Ou’ lunies, OF Gur Misioriuan Ssy-—il has at ieast Ocen Universally 
our bearths were the home of the domestic vit 
sve, houour, and conjugal fidelity, were the deat 
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the irish hovel hogpitality circumscribed its sacred 
unish created a suspicion of the 
jut of all the ties that bound—d 
tuc -bouaties that blessed he - lreland most ¢ beyed, most 
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rin of earth, the joy of the present, tle 


bienven, the ch 
pro OF tie fu e, tie inuocence ot enjoyment, the chastily 
ell n, the sacrament of love: the slender curtain that 
se ” ctuary of the marriage bed, has in its purity the 
& pp yur of the med 4in snow, and for tis protection te 
texture of t tnountaia adamant. Gentlemen, that natioda 
na. : sheen invaded, that venerable divinity has been 
Vic ; gd its .t rest pier ees tom from their shrine; by 
the polur ity of a kindless; heartless, prayerleas, remone 
wantin fo you, religinn deSled, morals insulted, A# 
: Sia order foully viol ited, and individual pappiness 
: at) “ re d, inake t! ir melancholy appeal. You wil 
hear vith as much patience as indignation will llow; 
Lwill mysell ask of you to adja te thein with as mrel mercy 
i ‘ce willadmit. . ‘The plaintitl in this ease js Jobo oe 
sie 9 b rth, by education, by profes ion, by betier than aly 
by practice and by priuciples, a gentleman, Belteve me, it 
: om mm place of advocacy, or from te blind 
i Teosyofbie. whether eonsivents 
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hehas few superiors. Surely, if a spirit that disdained dishe- 
poor; if a lite above reproach, and a character beyoud suspi- 
cion, could have been a security against misfortunes, his lot 
pusthave been happiness. I. speak in the presence of that 
profession to which he was an ornament, and with whose tnem- 
bers his manhood has been familiar; and I say of him, witha 
confidence which defies refatation, that, whether we consider 
him in his private or publie station——as a mon or as a lawver, 
there never breathed that being less capable of exciting cn- 
aitytowards himself, or of offering, even by impheation, an 
oience to others. If be-had a fault, it was that above crime 

hewas above suspicion; and to that noblest error of a nobie 
mtore he bas fallen a victim. Having spent bis youth in, the 
cilivation of a mind which must- one day have led hita to 
minexce, he became a member of the profession by which | 
msvrrounded, Possessing, as he did, a moderate incepen- 
dence, and looking forward to the most tlatrering prospects, it 
ws natural for him to select amongst the other sex some friend 
tho should adorn his fortunes, and deceive bis.toils. He found 
weh a friend, or thought he found her, in the person of Miss 
Warren, the only davehter of an eminent solicitor; young 
hantiful, and accomplished, she was “ adorned with all 


} 
‘ 
arth or Heaven could bestow to make her amiable.” Virtue 
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ely 
abbas 


wrer found a fairer temple—beauiy never veiled a pure! 
wary; the graces of her mind retained the admiration which 
her beanty hat] attractedy:and the eye her.charms fired, becaux 
whdued: and chastened .in the modesty of their association. 
She was in the dawn ef life, with all its fragrance round ber, 


sance 


md yet so pure, that even the blush which sought to hide lies 
hstre, but disclosed- the vestal deity that barned beneath it! 
No wonder an adoring husband anticipated ail the joys tl 

world could give him—no wonder the parental eye, wile 

bamed upon their union, saw in the perspective an old age ot 
happiness, and a posterity of hopour. Methinks I see them 
at the sacred altar, joining those bands which Licaven coms 
wanded none should separ: 
mxious nurture by the swe 
hily rapture of the rite, bless! the power that blessed their 
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children, and gave them hope their names should live hereatter. 


lt Was Virtue’s vision: none but ¢ ls could envy it. Year 
alter year confirmed the anticipation—four levely children 
Vesed their union. Nor was their love the summet pas ion 
of Prosperity: misfortune proved, alti ns chastened it. Bb 


lore the mandate of 


; saul I] «4 1m) : 
that mysteriou pow i which will at times 


despoil th paths of Innocence, to decorate the chariot of tri- 
unphant villainy, wy client hed to bow in silent resignation. 
le owed his acdve fsity to the b 1eVvoy nce ot his spi t ! 

Went security for fricuds—ihose friends deceived him, and he 
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was obliged to seek in other lands that safe asylum whieh hj 

own denied him. He was glad to accept an offer of prof 

sional business in Scotland, during his temporary embarrass 
ment. With a conjugal devotion, Mrs. Guthrie accompanied 
him; and in her smile the soil of the stranger was an homex 
the sorrows of adversity were dear to him. 

During their residence in Scotland, a period of about 4 yeu 
you will find they lived as they had done in Ireland, andy 
they continned to do until this calamitous occurrence, in a stay 
of uninterrupted happiness. You shall hear most satisfac 
rily, that their domestic life was unsullied and undisturbed 
Happy at home—happy in a husband’s love—happy in ber ps 
rent’s fondness—happy in the children she bad nursed, Mn 
Guthrie carried into every circle, and there was no cisclein 
Which her society was not courted, that cheerfulness which 
never was a companion of guilt, or a stranger to innocence 
My client saw her the pride of bis family, the favourite of bis 
friends—at once, the organ and ornament of his happines 
His ambition awoke, his industry redoubled, and that forvune 
which, though for a season it may frown, never totally abandon 
probity and virtue, had begun to smile on him. He was te 
ginning to rise in the ranks of his competitors, and rising with 
such a character, that emulation itself rather rejoiced than e 
vied, [t was at this crisis—in this the noon of his happine 
and day-spring of his fortune, that, to the ruin of both, th 
defendant became acquainted with his family. With the x 
pent’s wile and the serpent’s wickedness, he stole into the Eder 
of domestic life; poisoning all that was pure, pollutingal 
that was lovely, defying God, destroying man, a daemonin the 
disguise of virtue, a herald of hell in the paradise of inn 
cence. His name, Gentlemen, is William Peter Baker Dur 
stanville Sierne—one would think he had epithets enough 
without adding to them the title of adulterer. Of his chara 
ter 1 know but little, and [ am sorry that I know so mueb; if 
I am instructed rightly, he is one of those vain and vapid com 
combs, whose vices tinge the frivolity of their follies with 
something of a more odious character than ridicule; with jus 
head enough to contrive crime, but not heart enough to kel 
for its consequences—one of those fashionable insects tha 
folly has painted, and fortune plumed for the annoyance 0 
our atmosphere—dangerous alike in their torpidity and thett 
animation—infesting where they fiy, and poisoning where they 
repose, 

It was through the introduction of Mr. Fallon, the son of 4 
most respectable lady, then resident in Temple-street, and 4 
near relative of Mr. Guthrie, that the defendant and this um 
foriunate woman first became acquainted. ‘To such an intro 


duction the shadew of a suspicion could not ee 
ictus 
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Gecupied himself in his professional pursuits, my client had 
jutle leisure for the amusement of society; however, to the 
protection of Mrs. Fallon, her son, and daughters, moving in 
the first circles, unstained py any possible imputation, he with+ 
gothesitation entrusicd all that was dear to him. No suspi« 
cion could be awakened as to any wav to whom such a female 
Mrs. Fallon permi.ted an intimacy with her daughters: 
ghile at her house then, and at the parties which it originated, 
tie defendant and Mrs. Guthrie had frequent opportunities of 
peeting. Who could have suspected that under the very 
of of virtue—in the presence of a venerable and respected 
pairon, and of thatinnocent family whom she had reared up 
in the sunshine of her example, the most abandoned profligare 
could have plotted his iniquities! Who would not rather sup- 
pose, that in the rebuke of such e presence, guilt would have 
torn away the garlane from its biow, and blushed itsclf into 
virwe? But the depravity of this man was of no commor 
dye—the asylum of inuocence was selected only as the sanc~ 
tary of hjs cries, and the pure and the spatless chosen as 
his associates, because they would be more unsuspected subse 
diaties to bis wickedness. Nor were bis manner and his lan- 
gave less suited than his society to the concealment of his 
object It you believed himself, the sight of suffering affected 
hisnerves—the bare mention of immorality smote upon his 
conscience—an intercourse with the continental courts had re- 
fwed his mind into a painful sensibility to the barbarisins of 
Ireland, and yet an interna} tenderness towards his native land 
io irresistibby impelled hima to improve it by his residence, that 
he was an hapless victim to the excess of his fcelings, the ex- 
qtisiteness of his polish, and the excellence of his patriotism. 
His English estates, he said, amounted to about £10,000 a 
year, and he retained in Ireland oaly a trifling £3000 more, as 
akind of trust for the necessities of its inhabitants—in short, 
according to bis own description, he was in religion a saint, and 
in morals a stoic—-a sort of wandering philanthropist, making, 
like the Sterne, who, he confessed, bad the honour of his name 
and connection, a seniimental journey in search of objects 
over whom his heart might weep, and his sensibility expand 
itself. How happy it is, that, of the philosophic prothgate 
only retaining the vices and the name, his rashness has led to 
the arrest of crimes, which ke had all his turpitade to com- 
Bil, without any of his talents to embellish. It was by arts 
such as | have ailuded to—by pretending the most strict Mora- 
liy~ihe most sensitive honour—the most high and undeviating 
Principles of virtue, that the defendant banished every suspi- 
cion of his designs. As far as appearance wen', he was exaetly 
what be described himself. H,s pretensions to morals he sup- 
Ported by ihe most seserved and respectful behaviour—his hand 
was 
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was lavish in the distribution of his ch: irities, and a splendid 
equipage e-—a numerous retinue—a system of the MOSt protuse 
and prodigal expenditure, left no doubt as to the reality of big 
fortune. Thus circumstanced, he found an easy admittang 
to the house of Mrs. Fallon, and there he: had many opporty 
nities of seeing Mrs. Guthrie; for between his family and that 
of so respectable a relative as Mis. Falion, my client had much 
anxiety to increase the connection. ‘They visited together 
some of the public amusements—they partook of some of the 
fetes in the neighbourhood of the metropene-—bat, upon 
every occasion, Mrs. Gathrie was accompanied by her owa 
mother, and by the respectable females of Mrs. Fallon’s fe 
mily; L say upon every occasion, ani 1 1 challenge them to pro 
Guce one single instance of these innocent excursions, upon 
which the slanders of an interested calumny have been let 
loose, in which this unfortunate lady was not matronized by 
her female relatives, and those some of the most spotless cha 
Facters in soci ly 

Between Mr. Guthrie and the defendant the acquaintance 
was but slight. Upon one occasion alone they dined toge 
ther; it was at the house of the plaintiff’s father-in-law; and, 
that you may have some Dbdcemetsens of the defendant’s che 
racter, 1 shall briefly instance his conduct at this dinner. On 
being introduced to Mr. Warren, he apologised for any dete 
ciency of etiquette in his visits, declaring that he had bees 
scrious!y occupied in arranging the affairs of his lamented fe 
ther, who, though tenant for life, bad contracted debts to a 
enorinous amouut: he had already paid upward of £10,000, 
which honour, and not law, compeiled him to discharge; as, 
street soul, he could not bear that any one should suffer unjustly 
by family. Tlis subsequent conduct Was quite consistent 
with this hy; acritical preamble—at dinner, he sat at a distance 
from Mrs. Guthrie, expatiated to her husband upon mates 
of morality, and entered into a high-flowa panegyric upon the 
virtues of domestic life a the comforts of connubial bappe 
ness. In siiort, had there been any idea of jealousy, his mar 
ner would have banished it, and the mind must have been 
worse than sceptical, which would refuse its credence to his 
surface morality. Gracious God! where the heart once admits 
guilt as its associate, how every natural motion flies before it! 
Surely, surely, here was a scene to reclaim, if it were possible, 
this remorseless defendant; admitted to ber father’s table, un 
der the shield of hospitality, he saw a young and lovely female, 
surrounde.! by ber parents, hee husband and her children—the 
prop of those parents’ age, the idol of that husband's love, the 
anchor of those children’s helplessness, the sacred orb of their 
domestic circle. givin beir smile its light, and their bliss us 
beg, robbed of whose beams the little lucid world “ theit 
10U:€ 
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home must become chill, uncheered, and colourless for ever. 
Hesaw them happy, he saw them united, biessed with peace, 
purity, and profasion—throbbing with syinpathy, and throned 
in ove—depiciing the innocence of intancy, and the joys of 
mavbood, before the venerable eye of age, as if to soften the 
fyrewell of one world by the pure and pictured anticipation of 
abetter. Yet, even there, hid in the very sun-beam of that 
huppiness, the diemon of its destined desolation lurked. Just 
heavens! of what materials was that heart composed whicia 
@uld meditate coolly on the murder of such enjoymeats— 
shich innocence could not sofien, nor peace propitiate, nor 
haspitality appease 5 but which in the very beam and bosom of 
iis benefaction, warmed and wound itself into a more vigorous 
yoon! Was there no sympathy in the scene? Was there 
noremorse at the crime? Was there no horror at its conse- 
quences? 


« Were honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 

Was there no pity—no reienting ruth? 

To shew the parents’ fondling o'er their child, 

ad ; - “alt cage : diesel 
Then paint the ruin’d pair, and their distraction wild. 


No, no; he was at thatinstant planning their destruction ; and, 
even within four short days, le deliberately reduced those pa- 
rents to childlessness, that husband to widowhood, those 
smiling infants to anticipated orphanage, and that peaceful, 
hospitable, confiding tamily, to helpless, hopeless, irremediable 
uid. 

(To be continued.) 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(Continued from Page 6838.) 


“ HE Spaniards were now sosensible of Lord Wellington’s 
services that they created him duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
ad named him commauder-in-chief of their armies. But 
this appointment added little to his actual means, ‘The cha- 
meter of the Spaniards, such as it appears in history, had been 
strikingly exemplificd daring this war; nothing could subdve 
the spiri: of the people, nothing could teach wisdom to their 
ters. The Cores, from which so mach had been hoped, 
wasted their time in metaphysical discussions, and in making a 
constitation after the fashion of the French philosophy ; they 
removed many grievances, and they abc lished that accursed 
tnbunal which never shou! be mentioned without execration 3; 
vut unfortunately they comunitted acts of great injustice 
9 against 
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against the clergy and the nobles, and most impoliticly offended 
allthe deepest prejudices of the nation. Little or nothis 
was done to improve their armies ; and Lord Weillington haj 
only his own troops and the Portuguese to rely wpoa, the ly 
ter indeed fully equal to any service which might be required 
from them, but both too few in number for the great oppor 
tunity which was presented. It was, however, possible tha 
some striking exploit might rouse the government, and gig 
the people an opportunity of again displaying themselves y 
they had done at the commencement of the struggle. The 
first object wat to impede the communication between Souk 
and Marmont, now carried on bya bridge of boats established 
in place of the fine bridge at Almaraz. This was defended b 
formidable works on both sides the river. General Hill, with 
his usnal ability, surprised and destroyed them in May, and i 
June Lord Wellington advanced trom the Agueda to Sali 
manca, took the forts which the French had constructed at 
that city, muking 800 prisoners, and pursued Marmont to the 
Douro. Marmont concentrated his force on the right bank 
between Pollos and Tordesilias, having possession of all the 
bridges, and here he was joined by Bonnet’s army from Aste 
rias, giving him a considerable superiority over Lord Welling. 
ton, who then found it necessary to retreat. It was an awfil 
sight to behold two great armies in an open and level county 
moving in paralel lines, in full march, and frequently withia 
half-cannon shet of each other, each waiting for some favour 
able moment in which the antagonist might be found at fault 
The weather was at that time so sultry that, on one occasion, 
when the French pressed upon our rear, and were driven out 
of the village by the bayouet, some of our men fainted with 
heat. On the 2ist July,the whole of the allied forces was a 
sembled on the Tormes ; the evening was overcast, and a thu 
der-storm began as the enemy took up their position ;—the 
whole sky was kindled with almost continuous lightnings, and 
in spite of heavy rain the exemy’s fires were seen along the 
lines. The two armies were now drawn up near Salamanca on 


opposite rising grounds, the French having their lett, and the: 


allies their right, each upon one of two remarkably rocky 
points called the two Arapiles. Here the French general, who, 
confiding in his superior numbers, was determined to bring the 
allies to action, extended his left, in order to turn the right of 
their position, and interpose between them and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Lord Wellington was at dinner when he was informed of this 
movement: he saw at once the advantage which had been 
given; he rose in such haste as to overtern the table, exe 
claimed that £ Marmont’s good genius bad forsaken him, and 
in an instant was on horseback, issuing those orders which 
wou the battle of Selamanea. He attacked the French im 
6 mediately 
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nediately where they had thus weakened themselves, and 
overthrew their whole army from their leit to the right, taking 
7000 prisoners, cleven guns, and two eagles. Marmont lost an 
gm in the action, and nothing but the coming on of night 
gved his army from total destruction. ‘This was the most se- 
vere defeat which they had yet sustained, and the most humie 
jating. Hitherto we had been satisfied with repelling their 
attacks, and remaining masters of the field of battle: Lord 
Wellington now drove them before him: be followed them to 
Valladolid, then leaving the pursuit, recrossed the Douro, and 
poved upon the capital. ‘The intruder took flight for the se- 
cond time from that city, and 1700 men who were left in the 
Retiro surrendered to the British arms. 

«This wasa bold movemeut : the allied army did not exceed 
000 men, and the enemy had armies on all sides amounting 
more than thrice that number. Against these there was to 
letaken into the account, a hostile population, whom it was 
aery where necessary to keep down by force ; and numerous 
bodies of guerrillas, who waged upon the invaders a ¢ ousuming 
ad disheartening war. Something Lord Welhogton caleu- 
lited upon a Spanish army in the south under Buailisteros, a 
pan of admirable activity and courage: and he relied still 
more upon a diversion in Catalonia, where a British army from 
Siily was to land to co-operate with the Catalans whom Great 
Britain had too long suffered to struggle without support; they, 
of all the Spaniards, having made the greatest efforts, and re- 
ceived the least assistance. But Ballasteros carried with him 
through all stages of his military progress the habits of insub- 
ordination which he had learn: as a smuggler ; and being in- 
tigated by some of those persons who were blindly and ob- 
dinately jealous of the British influence in Spain, he refused 
toobey Lord Wellington’s orders at the most critical moment, 
asing, he should not think himself worthy to be called an 
Aragonese if he could thus consent to tarnish the honour of 
the Spanish army. ‘The regency immediately removed bim 
fom the command, and sent him into exile; but the evil was 
done; and Soult, who, in consequence of the advance upon 
Madrid, had broken up the long protracted sicge of Cadiz, 
abandoned Seville, and evacuated the whole of Andalusia, was 
thusenabled to make his retreat unmolested, and prepare with 
aformidable force to act against Lord Wellington. The 
hopes of co-operation from the Sicilian army were not less 
cuelly disappointed ; that army was not strong enough to 
land in Catalonia, it proceeded therefore to Alicante, and 
thereby enabling the Spanish army in that quarter again io 
come forward, prevented Suchet from moving upon Madrid ; 
this was as much as so weak a force could do, but much more 
as required at such a crisis. There was yet another port to 
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whic Lord Wellington might look for support: the resourees 
of Galicia had never been called forth since the French wer 
drive outin 1809; it was said that an army of 25,000 men 
was ready to act with him from thence, and able to make, 
stand if they were put ia possession of Burgos. Marmom; 
army, Bow geaepe under General Clausel, and ery 
25,000 men, was advancing in this direction, 





ington judged i best to march against this part of the enemy's 
force, and obtain possession of Burgos, leaving half his army 


under Sir Rowland Haul, to observe the movements of Soy 
from the south. 

* ‘The castle of Burgos is an old building which the French 
had fitted for defence. ‘These irregular fortifications are some 
times fur stronger than they “PP ear, and besieging armies have 
olten suffered for estimating them two cheaply. Lord Wek 
linetou invested it on the fort | Ss »ptember ; ihice 13-pounders 
and five C4-pounder iron howitzers were the whele of his ar 


tilery ; but after what bad been done at Rodrigo and ai Ba 


Gojoe tl was supposed that nothing Could resist the assault of 
> i 14 ;% ‘ ' 

british soldiers. here are siiualkons lu wihicn ho courage, 
- c 
nmowever euterpris ne and desperate, can compensate for the 


weut of sciences; the sieve was undertaken almost without 
means oF any kind, and the men, after failing in their firstat 
tempt, lost heart; they saw that their proper means wer 

were opposing bayonets aud flesh and 
blood against artillery and stone walls. Amuinaition ole 
ee it Was necessary to wait fora supply from Sta 
cero: thus operations were protracted ‘till Soult, with a supe 
rior force, begun to threaten Sir Rowland Hill, aad Ciausel, 


having been strongly reinforced, was able to act on the offer 





t 


Waating, and that they 





sive. Thesjege was then raised, after nearly ive weeks pere 
verance, and the loss of 2000 men. It was necessary also to 
retire from Madiid. Sir Rowland Hill feil back, and jomed 
Lord Wellixeton on the retreat, and the French armies, to the 
amount of 80,000 foot and 10,000 horse, formed their junction 
ilso in pursuit, upon the ‘Tormes; the allies not exceeding 
50,000, of which YOOU were cavalry. Ti . viclory had beeu 
gained against such odds, it could not have been pursued ; the 
reireat Was therefore continued to Ciudad maak FO, and the 
campaizn of 198!2 was thus closed. As far as the commaie 


ders were concerned, the retreat was made with excelicat shill 
‘ None,’ said Lord Wellington, £ was ever known in which 
the troops made sach short marches; none on which they 
made such lone and repeated baits; none in which the retreal- 


ing armies \vre so little pressed oa their rear by the enemy. 
The aimy mei with no Gisuster, it suffered wo piiva' t 
stich as tnigit have been prevent | DY cue cate o atol 
the othe Ts, and vo hardships but whatun vil 
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the inclemency of the weather.’ ‘ For my part,’ said Mar- 
quis Welle asley, apne in parliament with becoming pride of 
his brother's conduct ,— ‘for my part, were I called on to give 
py impartial testimony of the merits of your great gener: al, I 
confess before Heaven, I would not select his victories, bril- 
jiant as they are :—! woul : go to the moments when difficu’ ~ 
fies prest on him, —when he had but ihe choice of extremi- 
tis—when he was overhung by superior strength! It is to 
bis retreats that | w ould go for the proudest and most un- 
doubted evidence of his ability ! ” But though this praise (and 
it isthe highest which a general can acquire) was perfectly 
deserved, the ill effects of the repulse at Burgos were lamen 
ably apparent in the retreat, and the sold liers became so insub 
odinate as to call forth a severe reprehension from the com. 
mander. 

“ Mortifying as it was thus to have retreated’, and éceply 
pinful as it was to retue from Madrid where the pe ople had 
velcomed their deliverers with such enthusiastic joy, yet the 
ampaign was productive of the most beneficial consequences. 
The only two fortresses which enabled the enemy to threaten 
Portugal had been wrested from him, a number of his troops 
nearly equal to that of the whole allied army, had been de- 
stroyed, and the whole soath of Spain delivered. ‘The honour 
adrewards which Lord Wellington had so weil deserved 
vere now decreed him by his gratetul country. ‘The restriction: 
upon the regency having expired, the first use which the 
pince regent made of his new power was to create him a 
marquis of the united kingdom, and parliament unanimously 
toled a grant of £100,090 to purchase lands and enable him 
support the dignity of the peerage. In Portugal be had 
drealy been made count of Vimeiro and marquis of ‘Torres 
Vedras, and now by a remarkable coincidence, the prince of 
rail conf rred upon him the additional title of duke of Vit- 
tora, The winter and early spring were spent Th pre y ring 





for a campaig mn which might compicte the great work of deli- 
vering the peninsula ; for this purpose Marquis Wellington 
went to Cadiz to communicate in person with the Spat lish eo- 
temment, and the armies of that country were at length 


brought into a better state of dis ili ne. In England aiso ir 
wasat last acknowledged that the best economy in war is to 
pare NO expence in doi ug the work speedily. bon uaparie 
iad been driven from Russia; and never had any army been 
overtaken with such tremendous venceance as that which in 
his wanton and blind ambition he had led to Moscow. Prussia 
had seized the o pportani ty to throw off his yoke ; his whole 
force was now required for the struezle in Germany; and the 
British government, which in the worst times had bravely and 


o \ iy 
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wisely persisted in the arduous struggle, made full use of tly 
favourable opportunity. 


(To be continued.) 





—— 


ANECDOTES OF BRITISH REGIMENTS, 


Bene royal regiment of horse guards, blue, are someting 
called Oxford blues, from the earl of Oxford, who wa 
their first colonel. ‘This regiment was raised in 1661, 

The 7th light dragoons was formed from five of the te 
troops of borse militia raised in Scotland in 1683. This regie 
ment was dismounted at Dunkirk, and the horses given to the 
Ist dragoons, who sold their’s in Spain, the government not 
being willing to pay for bringing them to England. [t wasak 
terwards sent to Ireland as a regiment of infantry, and dis 
banded in 1714. The private men made their oificers, and 
kept up the regiment, until they received 121. for each horse, 
It was restored in 1715 by three troops from the royal North 
British, two from the royal regiment of horse guards, and 
one newly raised. It is now called the queen's own regiment 

The 18th light dragoons, now a regiment of hussars, wa 
raised in 1762; it has had only one colonel since that tim, 
the marquisot Drogheda, 

The 2d, or coldstream regiment of foot guards was formed 
by Oliver Cromwell in 1650, at Newcastle, and the command 
given to General Monk. It is the oldest regiment of the 
guards, but being-formed by Cromwell it lost its seniority, 
when King Charles [1. on his restoration formed that which 's 
called the first. Lord Wentworth, and General Monk, then 
duke of Albemarle, received their commissions as colonels of 
the first and second regiments of foot guards on the same day, 
the 26th of August, 1660. 

The first regiment of foot now called the roval Scots, wa 
brought out of Scotland, and placed upon the English esta 
blishment in 1633, but the date of its formation is uncertaid, 
It issaid to be the oldest regiment in Europe. 

The Sd regiment of foot is called the Tangier regiment 
having been formed from four regiments disbanded at Tansiet 
in 1661. Colonel Kirke, whose memory is celebrated in his 
ory for his barbarity to the partizans of the unfortunate duke 
of Monmouth in the west of England, was the colonel of this 
regiment, and also governor of ‘Tangier. ‘The soldiers of the 
2d foot were called Nhirke’s lambs supposed ironically from 
their cruchy ; but this is vot the fact. The iegiment carries 
on its colours the device of a lamb, and the men were therelore 
calied ‘, hirke’s lambs.” 
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The Sd regiment of foot, called the old buffs, from the buff 
ficings of their uniform, was raised ta 1605, and bears in us 
coloursa green dragon. In 1758 the second vattalion of this 
regiment was separated from il, and formed iuto the Olst segi- 
ment. 

The 4th regiment of foot was raised in 1680, for the purpose 
of being sent to Tangier, In 1756 a second battalion was 
added to it, which in 1758 was disjoined from it, and formed 
into the 62d regiment. 

The Sth and Gth regiments were formed in Holland by the 
Sates General, the 5th in 1674, aud the Oth the year -preces 
dag. In 1685 King James IL. sent for them to England, sup- 
posing they would second his measures for the establishment 
af popery, but they reiused to leave Holland. The king in 
wnsequence broke them, and their rank becaine disputed. 

The 25th reg:ment of foot, consisting of 800 men, was 
nised and armed, according to the Lundon Gazette, at E ‘ine 
hugh in two hours, in the year 1689 [ts first colone! was the 
atl of Leven, goyerno: of Edinburgh Castle. 

The 26th regiment of foot, called Camcroaians, consisting 
of 1800 wen was raised and ‘ormed in ove day in Scotland ia 
1689. lis first colonel was the carl of Angus, who was killed 
in 1692 at the battle of Sieinkirk. 

The 41st regiment was originally composed of iavalids, On 
the 25th of December, 1787, his present majesty was pleased 
lomake it a regiment of the line. 

The 61st reciment was originally the second battalion of the 
Mor old buffs, but in 1758, was separaied from it and nume 
vered the Gist. Its first colonel was Granville Elliott, who had 
ween a lieutenant-general in the elector pal itine’s service, and 
Wa made major-general in the British army, aad colonel of 
histegiment on the same day, Apri 2i,17°8. He died 
Germany whilst serving with the ailied army, in 1700. 

The 62d foot was originally the second battalion of the 41h 
regiment, from which it was separated in 1758, and numbered 
a at present. 

The 63d was originally the second batt: alion of the 8th regi- 
ment, from which it was separated in 1758, and numbered as 
at present. 

The G4th was originally the @d battalion of the 11th regi- 
nent, from which it was separated in 1708 

The 651h, Ob0tb, O7th, OSth, OYLh and ~() th res oime “ng were 
aon the second battalions re spectively of the 12th, 19th, 
Oth, 25d, 24th, and Sist regiments, frou which the y were ‘se- 
parated in 17.58, and nambere d as at present. 

The 71st is a Highland regiment, and was the first battalion 
o the 73d, raised by Lord Macleod. The 734 regiment was 

oginally the 2d battalion of the 42d, in the East Indies, 
were 
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where it was regimented. Lord Macleod, the first colonel 
the 7 Ist, had previously been in the Swedish service. 
The 72d foot was raised by the earl of Seaforth, in 177 
and was then numbered the 78th. 
We have only two regiments older than the Restoration, 
rag the 2d or coldstream guards, and the Ist foot, or royal 
cots. 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS. 
WE learn with great satisfaction, that there has beer 
J 


ately established at Liverpool a Provident Institution, 
to encourage a spirit of frugality among the lower orders of 
people, in that populous and industrious town, The money 
deposited by mechanics, servants, labourers, &e. is invested in 
the funds of the government ; and the property tax and es 
pense of management are to be paid by a deduction from the 
dividends of stock ; following exactly the same principles as 
the Provident Institution of Bath. Several townships in that 
neighbourhood have associated together, and agreed to este 
blish an auxiliary branch, in connection with the central inst: 
tution of Liverpool. Inquiries have been made from variow 
other towns, both in England and Scotland, concerning the 
gulations and proceedings of the Provident [nstitution at Bat, 
and they are preparing to follow the example. Indeed, when 
it is clearly understood that the deposits are placed on the best 
security iu the world, and at very good interest, without any 
hazard whatever to the trustees and managers, there is great 
reason to hope that associations so highly beneficial to the 
Jower orders of people, will be gradually formed in every pat 
of Great Britain. 

Between the 6th of February, 1815, and the 12th of July, 
(being about five monihs after the first establishment of the 
Provident Institution at Bath,) above SOOOI. of the 5 per Cent. 
Stock have been purchased for the depositors. A considerable 
portion of this money has been deposited by servants. Being 
preserved frow habits of druakenness, and other kinds of ex 
travagzance, by fear of losing their places, many of them save 
what they cau spare. Bat it has been observed, that “1 
every bunkruptey servants are great losers.” The most meti 
torivus of this order, who, by frugality, have provided cotl 
foris fur old age, are thus reduced to all the miseries of indi- 
gence, which they will feel more bitterly as, in the earlier pat 
of life, they had enjoyed pleaty in opulent families. Even to 
this class aloue Provide st Institutions would be of very great 
advantage. But other lower orders of people might dete 
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puch greater benefit from them. It may be sufficient to no- 
‘ice one instance among many which might be produced. 

Adexterous mechanic can earn two guineas a week. This 
money being much more than he wants for food, clothes, and 
other necessaries; and having nomeans,’till now, of preserving 
vhathe could spare, safely and profitably, he spends it waste- 
fully,and very injuriously to himself and his family, generally 
at an alehouse. He soon acquires an incurable habit of drun- 
jeoness; he works for a few days, and is drunk all the rest of 
theweek, when not a penny remains in his pocket. His wife 
adchildren are ragged, dirty, and sickly; they enjoy no 
more, but even fewer, comforts than a labourer’s family, who 
uemaintained for 15s. a week. After his death, his widow 
adchildren sink into the disgraceful and miserable sta:e of 
pupers. ‘There prevails a strange prejudice in favour of 
dwokenness, It is a common observation that “ drunken 
pen are generally the best mechanics,” plainly because they 
am more money than they want, and because no method has 
titherto been devised to preserve it for their benefit. No one 
an possibly suppose that habits of drunkenness can make bet- 
et mechanics, but exactly the contrary. Intemperance, 
soner or later, always produces a broken constitution, with 
iembling hands, and a general feebleness of body and of 
mind, 

Asober and dexterous mechanic, when out of his appren- 
iceship, from the age of 21, might save 30s. a week before, 
ad 20s. a week for some years after, he is married, If the 
alter sum only were regulariy deposited in the provident fund, 
ie would possess 104], at 23 years old, and 2081. at 25 years 
id, exclusive of interest. ‘There can be no reasonable expec- 
ation of reforming an habitual drunkard. But a few youag 
ten, On COMing out of their apprenticeship, of common 
emeand discretion, improved by a better education, (now 
fered to the a / may discern the great advanta; ges, 
never before enjoye ‘d, f preserving and gradually ace umulae 
lug what they can spare. ‘The credit and the comtort daily 
felt by a few young mechanics would by degrees induce others, 
per haps not generally, but provressively, to fo llow such wise 
ind meritorions ex unples. Lt cannot be expected that all mee 
thames will be able to deposit one pound every week, but 
ery 2d or Sd week, which would soon place him above want. 
nalabourer, while single, might spare 5s. a week out of his 
tings, sous to depostt one pound a month from 18 years 
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Many dexterous manufacturers, as well as mechanics, ean 
high wages; but, knowing of no method to preserve thei 
money, they become drunkards. In a famous manufacturing 
town in Wiltshire, (Bradford), at one single ale-house, 9%) 
bogsheads of strong beer are drank in a week, bein 
1040 hogsheads, or 2°i2,080 quarts in a year, according to the 
exciseman’s authentic information. ‘Thus, at only six-pence 
quart, six thousand five hundred and fifty-four pounds sterling 
are annually spent, at one public-house, in strong beer ons, 
besides probably a considerable sum in spirituous liquors 
How many families are rendered poor and miserable by such 
drunken habits! If through the assistance afforded by a Pre 
vident Institution similar to that of Bath, (or perhaps by some 
connection with it,) this 65541. might be preserved from such 
injurious dissipation, how many wives, widows, and childreo, 
would it make comfortable and happy ! 

The 5 per Cent. Stock isnow (August, 1815) at 84. Wher 
one filth has been deducted from the dividend to pay the Pro 
perty Tax, and all other charges, each pound now deposited 
will bring a clear yearly income of 113d. being at the rated 
4l. 15s. 10d. per cent. so long as it remains in the Funds, be 
sides the surplus in 5 years to be equita! bly divided among the 
depositors. [See the 5th column of the Table of Stock, in the 
possession of every depositor.) Whereas the money lent @ 
the highest lawfal mterest on private security of note, bond, 
mortgage, will ouly bring 41. 10s. per cent. after the property 
tax has been deducted. 








Mr. Wravall’s Character of Mr. Pitt. 


, 
T was in rep ly to Lord Nagent that Pitt first broke silence, 
from under the gallery on the opposition side of the hous. 
The same composure, self-possession, avd imposing dignity d 
manner, which afterwards so eminently ehvia acierized him 
wien seated on the treasury bench, distinguisiiec him in th 
first essay of bis powers, though he then wanted three months 
to have compleated his twet Ly-see ‘ond year, The same 
nervous, correct, and polishe ad chic lion, free from any maces 
racy of language, or embarrassment of deportment, which, a 
first ininisier, he sub equently displayed, were equally mals 
tested on this occasion. Formed for a popular assembly, he 
secined ui de to guide its deliberations, from the first moment 
that he addressed the members composing it. But a cieutr 
ich will more forcibly exea oli fy this assertion than all 
description, | mast not omit. Levi George Germain having v¢- 
casion to muke some verbal communication to Welbore Elis 
who sat near him, they continued for a few moments 10 whi 
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yer each other, while Mr. Pittwas speaking. Offended at such 
ao apparent inattention on the part of two individuals so high 
in oface, he suddenly suspended his discourse; and then look- 
ing round upon the house, which was all ea, be said, with a 
wanoer, and in a tone still more impressive than the reproof, 
«{ shall wait “till the Agamemnon of the present day has 
fished his consultation with the Nestor of the Treasury 
bench.” The observation, which, independent of its classic 
beauty, and its severity, arose from an accident impossible to 
have been forescen, it was obvious, could not therefore be pre- 
neditated ; and its effect, not only on the two persons to whom 
iiwas specially directed, but on the house at large, was elec- 
tick. Lord George and Mr. Ellis, in some confusion, in- 
dantly resumed their tormer attitudes, and Mr, Pittexperienced 
yo further interruption. All men beheld in him at once a 
future minister ; and the opposition, overjoyed at such an ac- 
cession of sirength, vied with each other in their encomiums, 
well as in their predictions of his certain elevation. Burke 
aclaimed, that “ he was not merely achip of the old block, 
bur the old block itself.” Nor did Fox do less justice to the 
ulents of this new competitor for power, popularity, and em- 
plopment. 











NEW POTATOES IN WINTER. 


\ ISS Anne Clague, of Chester, who received the gold 
44 medal from the Society of Arts, for a method of pio- 
ducing new potatoes throughout the winter months, gives the 
lollowing account of her process :—* I prepare a proper quan- 
tity of red sand, rather of a loamy nature, and ox it up with 
a portion of lime in powder, viz. about one-third about 14 
days before L use it; this soil is to be spread about three 
inches thick at the bottom of any old wooden box, or on a 
very dry brick cellar luor—the cellar ought not to be exposed 
tothe frost, nor yet too much confined from the air. I then 
plocure a measure or two of large potatoes of a prior year’s 
gowith ; the sorts | prefer are, the red apple potatoes, the pink 
eyes, or Mr. Curwea’s purple ps tato s—I set these on the soil 
wiole, about three inches apart, with the crown or the princi- 
paleye to the soil in preference; but [ put no soil over them. 
The potatoes which I sent you were produced from potatoes 
thus placed, about the 20th of September, which allows from 
teu totwelve weeks for their growth ; they grew at the bottom 
of the old potatoes and were attached to them—the old pota- 
toes also threw out numerous sprouts or stalks with many pota- 
98 growing on theu;; but these sprouts were killed by the in- 
lense frostof 1814. ‘Ihe original potatoes for planting whole, 
ol. 55, 5 Q for 
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for séts in Sépietber, should bé such as were of perféct grow 
in the October of thé precéding year, and well présérved 
during the winter—tWé sprodts which shoot from thetr should 
bé femoved at the end of April, aud thésé sprodts, which wil 
be from six to twenty inches long, thay be planted with all'thei 
fibres in a gardén, fora first crop; about June 15, the potato: 
seis may be sprit agdin, and thé sprouts planted for a séconi 
crop—and in Séptember the potatoe sets may be sprit a thitd 
time, ad the sprouts of the tiet produce thrown away as usta 
—alt thé end of Septeurber the original or seed potatoe ig to bé 
getitly placed én thé soil as before-hentioned; for a Christma 
crop At thé énd of thrée Months at farthest, the old potaroé 
should be ¢arefylly twisted from the Hew ones, ahd tlie sprout 
taken off the old pordtoé, att thé old potatoe is thén to B 
placed on its boitom of side, 6d a fresh bed of soil prepared & 
Béfore, and left fo produce another ¢top froth fresh eyes plated 
néxt thé soil: a8 You aré to observe, that thé old potatott 
should not be set of plated twite on the sanié sidé, ahd jot 
must take ¢are at that time to redtiove the sprouts, to prevent 
thé moisture fiom totting the old potatoe. By the abot 
Method I havé half fol ctops of new potato€s froth otie pot 
toe, exclusive of those produced from the sprouts, plantedin 
the garden in April and Juve, from which I obtained two crops 
of well grown potatoes in September and October, weighing 
from ten to twelvé éunces each—the crops were very pleniiil 
in proportion to the quantity planted.” The potatoes are 
inarkably well flavoured, and may be kept longer without pr 
Jadice after gathering, before-dressed, than potatoes growait 
the natital ground. 


~= ———— 





Anecdote of Sir Henry Vane. 


N the reign of Charles I. the fees of his office, a% treasure! 
of the navy, though but 4d. in the pound, by reason of the 
Dutch war, amounted to 30,0001. per annom. Of this circum 
stance he had the magnanimity to acquaint the parliament, 
and observing that sdch profit was a shameful robbery of the 
public, offered to give up his patent, which be bad obtained 
from Charles I. and to atcept in lieu; for an agent he had bred 
up to the business, a sulary of 200l.a year. The par tiamett 
readily assented to the proposal, and a8 a reward for his pablie 
virtue, settled on Sir Henry the yearly value of 1001. Hot 
many are there to whow, in these critical and trying times, Fe 
might well say, “ Go ge, und do ge likewise!” ; 
6 POETRY. 
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Bash: A TALE. 
(Concladed from Page 78.) 


OOR Dash, whose heart grew more and more dismay’d, 
P Reclimb'd the cragg’d rock in search of aid; 
He hasten’d homeward o’er the fields, and now 
Saw Farmer Tillage, with his team at plough; 
Dash towards Kim ran, and bark’d—lvok’d back, and whin’d— 
But Tillage noted not what, thus was sign’d! 
Dash paus’d, droop’d, moan’d; did every thing but speak; 
Tokens. h»we’er expressive, here too weak! 
Nay Dick, who drove the pl ugh, a wicked lad, 
Whipp’d him away; and said, ** The dog is mad!” 
A senseless cry, which like vile slander’s breathy 
Oft taints a chardcter, or wings a death! 
But now it only spoke a vacant thought, 
As why Dash camé, and what it was he sought ? 
Both knew him Woodley’s dog, yet neither guess’d, 
Or seem’d to mark, what he by signs express’d! 
Minds more suscéptible, of keener sense, 
Had pain or peril surely augur’d thence; 
Not so with these; Dick’s eye, however, trae’d 
Each turn Dash made, as round the tield he paced: 
For Dick, whom nought but selfishness could wari, 
View'd Dash with spite, and meditated harm! 
Just at the i:eadland— Dash, (whose nose was good) 
Passing the hedge, there caught the scent of food, 
And further on soon found, beneath some trees, 
A ploughman’s wallet—cake and skim-milk cheese: 
*T was what the rusties brought, as ’tis their way 
To take refreshing lunch about mid day ! 
Poor Dash was hungry— what should hunger do? 
Tt told him mastér might be bungry tuo! 
It never Whisper'’d sense of harm or theft ; 
The wallet scem'd as for this purpose left | 
Had it been gold, untouch’d it would have lain, 
But food, Dash aptly thought, to Woodley ta’en, 
Might somewhat tend to mitigate his pain: 
And ’till his master’s wants were first supplied, 
Dash, tho’ by hunger prest, to eat denied 5 
So off he bore the prize without a taste, 
And towards the quarry back began to haste. 
The ploughman’s jad, who, every body knows, 
Not only drives the plough, but scares the crows, 
On seeing Dash off with the wallet run” 
A level took, and fired his fatal gun! 
Ah crue] promptness! boyhood pride! and shame! 
Ah thoughtless decd! and yet too certain aim! 
Dash crying, limp’d, but safe the prize lie took, 
And shunning his pursuer, cross’d a brook! 
ick bawi’d and swore, but rage he found was vainly 
Yet langh’d to thick he had inflicted pain! 
This Tillage witness’d, but ne’ér chid the boy, 
For rustic worth too oft admits alloy ; 
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An aptitude that’s prodigal of ill, 
And, feeling absent, leaves uucheck’d the willl 
A narrowness of thought by Cant cenfin’d, 
W hose sympathies ne’er reach’d beyond their kind; 
Yet Lillage was not cruel: he’d a soul 
Subject to nature’s ki..dest, best controul! 

He felt, and warmly, every kindsed tie, 
Would soothe the wid ow’s grief and orphan’s cry, 
And sought to wipe the tear from wmisery’s eye. 
He yet, impell’d by cant, or custom’s tuice, 

Couid witness crue}ties, nor teel remorse! 

But now to Woodley we'll return in thought 
Where cold he jay, as yet no succour brought! 
Dash reach’d the quarry, breathless, and in pain, 
Obliged to crawl ere he its edge could gain, 

Soon as perceiv’d he let the walle: drop, 

Which Woodiey caught—poor Dash iay faint at top! 
Woodley observing, heeded not the food; 

He saw Dash gasping—thought he saw some blood; 
What grief then fill’d his heart—here pause, and think— 
He saw his faithful dog exhausted sink! 

Exhausted by a fond, an eager strife, 

An ardent zeal to save his master’s life! 

Alas! that master finds each ettort vain, 

And all these kind endeavours end in pain! 

Guage, the «xciseman, coming by this way 

(tiis waik, as we have said, at early day) 

Saw honest Dash—ihe dog he long had known}; 
And saw poor Woodiey—yjust as we have shown. 
Some cords at hand he found, and threw in haste, 
Which Woodley quick!) fasten d round his waist: 
Guage drew him up by care and skill aj plied 

W oudly was sav’d, and plac’d by Dash’s side, 
Desh heard his master’s voice, then ope’d his «yes, 
Aud strove—(but ah! he was too weak) to 1is¢: 
The gun’s dire charge a vital part had foun |, 

And life’s warm streain ran Coptivus on the ground. 
They gently turn’d the faithful creature o'er, 

But Dash had dropt—alas! to rise no more. 

He yer their Kindness well could understaud, 

Aod with aifeciion lick’d nis master’s haad! 
Re-ope'd his sunken eye that token’d death, 
Strain’d by each short convulsive grasp tur breath ; 
Bea wintle in agony bis heart was rent, 

He on his waster seem’d alone intent; 
Towards dim his last, sad, ** lingering look” was throwa— 
A lock enough to pierce a heart of sionet 

** Ab! my poor feilow”— VW vodley said—and sigh’d— 
Dash once more strove to lick tus.haud—and died! 

A stone grom tnis too tatal quarry torn 

To Dash’s grave, near Woudley’s cot was borne ; 

On it inscribed 

** POOR DASH!” 
———— ——— Man, make thine own 
That strict tidelity a dug hath shewn 
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for consoling his friends, and deceivi: ¢ nis fees; 
J et him suck to his embiem, and find tu h riety 
A hat the violet guesott with the sall of the ieafe 


S! NCE the violet’s fair embiem Napoleon chose 
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